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compendium of corporate law not made up of dicta or inferences by the text 
writer, but of the most authoritative exposition of the law on every phase of 
the subjects treated. The work is complete and apparently leaves no subject 
untouched. It is unfortunate that courts differ upon vital questions, but 
where such differences exist, leading cases on both sides are given; and 
this brings us again to the regret already expressed that in all these 
instances Professor Wilgus has not felt at liberty to favor us with his personal 
estimate of the law. 

The book is valuable alike to the practitioner, the student and the instruc- 
tor. It is well indexed and is supplemented with forms not usually found in 
the books such as Agreements for Options, Underwritings and Voting Trusts. 

James F. Tracby 
Lecturer on Corporation Law 

Albany Law School, Union University 



A Treatise on Injunctions and other Extraordinary Remedies. — 
Covering Habeas Corpus, Mandamus, Prohibition, Quo Warranto and Certi- 
orari or Review. By James Carl Spelling. Second edition, revised and en- 
larged. In Two Volumes. Little, Brown & Co. 1901. 

The revision and enlargement of this treatise consists of the addition of a 
trifle over a score of short sections — not exceeding five pages of text — and 
the citation of more than two thousand five hundred additional cases. About 
half of the new matter applies to injunctions ; the rest to the other extraor- 
dinary remedies included in the scope of the treatise. 

The favor with which the original edition of this treatise was received by the 
profession was such as to stimulate the author to his best efforts in the work 
of revision. The merit of the original publication begot the expectation that 
the work of revision — when that should be undertaken — would be done with 
equal care and thoroughness. But it is apprehended that in this respect the 
second edition will be disappointing. All that distinguishes the second edi- 
tion from the original publication is a brief digest of cases. There is a strik- 
ing disproportion between the great number of additional cases cited and 
the insignificant amount of text. The value of a text-book is not to be 
measured by the yardstick or gauge, it is true; but when the well-known 
fact "of recent important extensions of jurisdiction to grant the writ of in- 
junction" is recognized and stated by the author (Preface), and when it is 
further recognized and stated that "a novel and, it must be admitted, ex- 
traordinary use of the remedy" (injunction) "has grown out of conflicts be- 
tween employers of labor and trade unions and other labor organizations," 
and when such a special student of the subject as the author must be is 
aware that the remedy against the strike, the lock-out and the boycott has 
been so extended and become so extraordinary in the almost decade between 
the first and second editions of this treatise, even the yardstick and the gauge 
can be trusted to mark the disproportion between the importance of the sub- 
ject and the author's two or three pages of text — not of elucidation, but of 
digest. 

It is to be regretted that the author's modesty or timidity induced him to 
refrain from any "expression as to the soundness or unsoundness of judicuil 
interpretation of judicial power," the exercise of which along the special 
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lines here mentioned, during the interval covered by the second edition of 
the author's treatise, has disturbed judicial repose, agitated the public mind 
and, whether right or wrong, has provoked criticism of the courts. It 
cannot well be doubted that lawyers and judges would have welcomed 
suggestions on these lines from one so well qualified to offer them as Mr. 
Spelling. 

A comparison of the second edition with the original publication will lead, 
we think, to the inevitable conclusion that the author has not made that 
improvement in his treatise which the extension of the subject of injunction 
within the last eight years demands. Robt. F. Bunker. 



A Treatise: on the Rights and Privileges Guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 
By Henry Brannon, Judge of the Supreme Court of West Virginia. Cincin- 
nati: W. H. Anderson & Co., 1901, pp. x, 562. 8vo. 

Considered from the standpoint of the range of subjects embraced and the 
extent of the protection granted, the first section of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States must be deemed to be the most 
important charter of rights and privileges which the world has ever known. 
Wrung from the reluctant South, primarily for the protection of the colored 
race, it has become the great bulwark of the liberties of white and black alike, 
and furnishes protection not only to natural persons but to corporations also. 
Its great significance is found in the fact that the protection of rights and 
privileges is no longer left to the states alone, subject to local influences or 
sectional differences, but the states themselves are now restrained by the fun- 
damental law of the Nation, and the individual may now claim, as against his 
state, the protection of the Federal power. A careful consideration of the 
language will disclose its far reaching effect. "No state shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States, nor shall any stste deprive any person of life, liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws." The protection of the privileges and 
immunities of citizenship, the security of life, liberty and property from 
unlawful interference, and the guaranty to every person of the equal protection 
of the laws, are the chief purposes for which governments exist. Primarily 
these purposes are to be subserved by the governments in the states, but if the 
state shall fail in its duty, the whole machinery of the Federal government 
may now be set in motion to secure relief. 

The ideas embodied in this amendment are, of course, not new. Wherever 
men have struggled for protection against the arbitrary power of government, 
these were the rights for which they were contending. Whenever in Magna 
Charta, or in Bill of Rights, an enumeration of fundamental rights is made, 
these rights will be found to be the ones most carefully protected. It" seems 
therefore preeminently fitting that in the greatest charter of government ever 
adopted by a free people, these rights should be secured against attack. As 
against the Federal government itself, this was accomplished by the first eight 
of the Amendments ; and now, as against the states, the Federal government 
is also charged with the duty of their protection. 



